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II].—Home ADMINISTRATION. 
(a)—Police. 


Ix the Hitavadi of the 8th June a correspondent states that a pleader of 
the Diamond Harbour Munsif’s Court was mur- 
An untraced murder in Diamond eyed in his house on the 19th of May. As the local 
mages police has shown its incompetence by its failure to 
trace the several murders which have been within a short time committed in 
the neighbouring villages, the writer hopes that Government will send detec- 
tive officers to trace this murder. 
2. The Banganivasi of the 9th June says that, according to the evidence 
given by the Sub-Inspector of the Najirpur thana 
The higher police officers in Oy the 27th May last, in the course of a certain 
oe trial, a police officer should not certainly expect 
romotion and would be rather in danger of losing his appointment if he 
failed to get 75 per cent. of the men sent up by him for trial convicted. 
And, according to this Sub-Inspector, the District Superintendent of Police of 
the district in which he served, had really issued a circular to that effect in 
1890, and the circular is still in force. ‘I'his 1s horrible indeed! It appears, 
then, that it is the higher police officers and not the subordinate staff who are 
really to blame for the subornation of false witnesses and other subterfuges 
which are resorted to by the police in order to secure convictions. ‘T’he subor- 
dinate police staff can scarcely be blamed under these circumstances, seeing 
that, poor as they are, they have no alternative but to keep their official 
superiors in humour. 
8. The Bangavasi of the 10th June says that dacoity has become very 
ise __ rife in the Bagda pargana, and in the villages Deoll, 
— “s- Lahoria, Payarachali, Pabra and others in the Man- 
et bhum district. The police almost invariably fail 


to trace the dacoits. 
(6)— Working of the Courts. 


4, The Burdwan Sanjivani of the 6th June refers to the acquittal of Burpwax Sanstvamr, 


Mr. Price, Railway Guard, at the Allahabad Ses- 
sions, and remarks as follows :— 

Mr. Price’s acquittal has created a sensation in the country, and the public 
have felt alarmed and aggrieved at it; but it is otherwise as regards the writer, 
for the acquittal has not produced in him even a hundredth part of the 
sorrow and alarm which the improper decisions of a Deputy Babu would 
excite in him. If Mr. Price is guilty, he is sure to get his punishment at the 
hands of the Ruler of the Universe, and so no anxiety need be felt on that score. 
The advocates of female liberty, and those who see no flaw in Western civili- 
sation, are wondering how Mr. Price being a civilised man and a Sahib 
who knows how to protect the honour of the female sex, such a case at all 
occurred. He is, of course, sorry for Ruri’s misfortune. But he is not 
disposed to view the case in this light. He is sorry that, owing to the country’s 
misfortune and the carelessness of her friends and relations, Ruri had to get into 
a Sahib’s compartment, and that, though apprehending an assault from him 
Ruri took no steps to commit suicide, and that dishonoured Ruri still lives. 
He cannot help praising Mr. Justice Blair for his trial of this case. A J udge’s 
duty is not simply to punish. Within the Britrish dominions—and why in 
the British dominions alone, in all countries ruled in accordance with the 
principles of modern civilisation—the Judge has no right to regard things as 
just or unjust, according as they appear to him personally ; what the law regards 
as just is Just to him, and what the law regards as unjust is unjust to him. 
And as no man would advise a Judge to convict a man so long as he can 
acquit him, the writer cannot blame a Judge—a lover of his own country—for 
acquitting a countryman of his in accordance with the law. All human 
language being faulty, and laws being written in human language, are never 
tree from faults, and are susceptible of various interpretations. The J udge 
Who acquits an accused person, after hearing the plea set up in his defence, can- 
not therefore be blamed for so doing. The Deputy Magistrates should try to 
follow in the footsteps of Mr. Justice Blair in this respect. The English law 
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does not suit a weak, peaceful and loyal people like the Indians, and the 
fact should be borne in mind by the native Magistracy when they have to 
apply laws made b Englishmen to the natives of this country. Medi. 
cines which are good for Europeans require to be used in milder doses and 
smaller quantities to produce the same effect in a Bengali. Will not all this 
bring the Deputy Magistrates to their senses ? 

5. The Sahachar of the 7th June has the following :— 

Sir Charles Elliott has written to the Amrit, 
Bazar Patrika newspaper denying that he ever 
issued any circular saying that the promotion of the Deputy Magistrates 
would depend on the number of their convictions, and credence must neces. 
sarily be given to this authoritative denial, But the writer knows the 
world, and history bears testimony to the manner in which the rulers of 
the world act. Mahomet Ali of Egypt issued a proclamation abolishing 
slavery within his dominions, This was done with the object of pleasing 
England and Europe; but Mahomet issued secret instructions to his officers not 
to obey his proclamation. Something resembling this trickery is now practised 
in India. Notwithstanding the order of Parliament abolishing the Contagious 
Diseases Act, the recruitment and medical examination of camp women go on 
unchecked here. After Sir Charles’ public denial, the writer is bound to admit 
that His Honour did not issue any circular requiring the Magistracy to increase 
their convictions. But his speeches, annual reports, &c., show that he wishes 
to see the number of convictions increased, and what wonder that the police and 
the Magistracy should try to do as he wishes? A police officer once admitted in 
cross-examination that his District Superintendent of Police had given the order 
that he would get no promotion or increase of pay if he was unable to secure 
conviction in 75 out of 100 cases sent up by him. And the question is, under 
whose authority did the Superimtendent in question require his subordinates to 
strive for such a high percentage of convictions. Complaints on the subject of 
the administration of criminal justice are now coming from all parts of the 
country, and one or two Deputy Magistrates who tried to act independently in 
the matter of convictions have incurred the displeasure of Government. Again, 
for fear of losing their service, the police officers have to do their best to secure 
convictions—have to give evidence, true or false. Such being the case, 
what, after all, is the practical value of the Lieutenant-Governor’s denial? 
When the District Judge of Backergunge brought this very matter to the notice 
of Sir Charles Elliott, he took no remedial measures whatever. He was aware 
of the complaints of the people in the matter of the administration of criminal 
justice, and yet, in reply, he practically abolished jury trial. When Sir Philip 
Hutchins brought forward his Habitual Offenders Bill, it was His Honour who 
proposed the taking of securities from persons suspected of being dudmashes. 
All this goes to show that though the Lieutenant-Governor did not actually 
issue any circular laying down the “no conviction no promotion” policy, he 
has certainly connived at the carrying out of that policy by his officers. 

6. The Dainik-o-Samdchar Chandrikdé of the 8th June has the following :— 

Trial of Hindu cases by English The other day Mr. Justice Prinsep and Mr. 
Judges. Justice Trevelyan compelled a Hindu to pay a 
monthly allowance of Rs, 8 to a woman who was not married to him 
in accordance with the proper Hindu rites. A Hindu Judge would not 
have given such a decision in such a case, In another case, the same Judges 
encouraged a Hindu widow to go avainst her father-in-law and mother- 
in-law. The lower court had advised the parties to settle their differences 
amicably, but the Judges of the High Court rejected that proposal. Whenever 
European Judges try cases involving questions of Hindu social custom, justice 


‘No conviction, no promotion.” 


- miscarrics in the way it has done in these two cases. 


7. The Banganivdsi of the 9th June has the following :— 

A punkha-puller killed by a A punkha-puller has met his death in the holy 
soldier. city of Benares from the kick of a soldier belong- 
ing to the West Yorkshire Regiment. How fortunate it was for the cooly 
to have come by his end in the holy city in full possession of his sense 
and in consequence of a_ kick given him by a white man! Few, indeed, 
possess such cood luck as this! The cooly had only dosed away while pulling 
the punkha—there was a cessation in the waving of the punkha in the 


.- 


[ @ } 


killing midday heat. Could a soldier keep his temper in the face of such a 
grave offence? The soldier flew into a rage and kicked the cooly, and the cooly 
died. The writer has as yet got no information about the size of the cooly’s 
spleen, and whether his death was due to a sudden bursting of it, He cannot 
also say whether in kicking the cooly the soldier hurt himself, and whether he 
is entitled to damages for any injury done to his shoes. It is so much the 
better for the cooly that he has met his death in the holy city of Benares. As 
for the soldier, the writer can see no offence on his part, nor will an English 
jury see any; if the case really comes up before a court of justice. 


(c)— Jails. 
8. The Sahachar of the 7th June has the following on the Indian jail 


administration :— 

A prisoner in the Madras Jail having com- 
mitted suicide, an enquiry was instituted into the matter, with the result that 
the warder in whose charge the man was has been fined half a month’s pay. 
By fining the warder, the Madras Government has admitted that he was, by 
his conduct towards the prisoner, answerable for his death. And the fact 
that he was driven to commit suicide shows that he must have been subjected 
to intolerable oppression at the hands of the warder. This incident leads the 
writer to consider the question of jail mortality. Last year the death-rate in 
the Bengal jails was 45 per 1,000, a rate higher by 13 than the rate which 
prevailed in the year preceding it. And considering that the inmates of jails 
come largely from the lower classes of the population and are presumably better 
fed and better housed there than they are in their own homes, the very high 
mortality of last year certainly requires explanation. The Inspector-General 
of Jails says that it was due to high prices and the prevalence of sickness 
in the year under consideration. But if sickness and high prices had been 
the causes of this increased mortality, the mortality among the free population 
would have been as high as among the prisoners. And the fact that it 
was not so high shows the utter worthlessness of the Inspector-General’s 
explanation. The real explanation of this mortality must be sought for in 
the objectionable character of the jail arrangements. Sir George Campbell 
encouraged jailors to deal severely with the prisoners under them. He openly 
said that jails were places of punishment, and the people admitted there must 
be punished more or less, and if some of them died under the treatment, the 
result was to be considered unavoidable. It was in his time that a bod 
of new jail rules was framed which provided heavy punishments for trifling 
offences. This state of things lasted till the time of Sir Ashley Eden, when 
jail oppression became so great that a question was put on the subject in 
Parliament by Mr. O’Donnell. This questioning put the jail authorities here on 
their guard only for a time, and they gradually reverted to their old practices. 
They have evaded the orders of Parliament in this matter in the same way as 
they have done in connection with the Contagious Diseases Acts. The arrange- 
ments in the Indian jails are so bad that a fear of being prosecuted ae 
the law of libel alone prevents the writer from exposing them fully. An 
enquiry will show that the prisoners in the jails do not get their regulation diet, 
and if new rules for the regulation of jails are not made, it is likely that they 
will not get even coarse rice in sufficient quantities. While European and 
Eurasian prscaaes get iron bedsteads, bedding, tea, soap, towel, mirror, 
comb, flesh and bread, native prisoners have to sleep on earthen beds furnished 
with earthen pillows. Thedress which native prisoners have to wear is some- 
thing unnatural, for they are not accustomed to it. Again, the use of the same 
dress by successive prisoners is objectionable on sanitary grounds. The food 
which they get is bad in quality and insufficient in quantity. Short-term prisoners 
are subjected to hard labour. They have to make ‘hoa, to prepare flour out of 
wheat, and to work at the oil machine. Unlike the practice in European jails, 
prisoners in the Indian jails are allotted work without the least consideration 
“ their previous habits of life. For all prisoners who are not professional 

leves and dacoits loss of liberty is sufficient punishment in itself. Make them 
work hard if you like, but why make their lives unbearable by whipping, 
back hand-cuffs, half-diet, and such like things? The appointment of 


The Indian jail administration. 
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Europeans as Jail Superintendents isa great mistake. These men have no 
sympathy with the prisoners, and as they are indifferently educated, they soon 
become hard-hearted. All this should be changed before any improvement in 
jail mortality can be looked for. The jail administration is bringing discredit 
on the Government, and it is high time that the present system was thoroughly 
overhauled. 

9. The Samay of the 9th June makes the following remarks on the 
present condition of the Bengal jails :— 

The jail can be regarded as a mirror in which 
the material condition of a people as well as the state of their morals is clearly 
reflected. In this country the jail was formerly only an index of the people’s 
morality, for there was then no famine or scarcity of food. There were only 
some bad men who would commit dacoity and murder even if they had 
their livelihood by honest means. And it was wicked people like them who 
were, on conviction, sent to jail. But the caseis different now. Many people 
are now compelled by the pangs of hunger to commit thefts and dacoities. And 
the number of these crimes is increasing every year because scarcity has become 
a chronic feature of the country’s material condition. The jails are now found 
to be crowded with prisoners whenever scarcity of food becomes severe, and the 
jail population diminishes with the alleviation of general distress. 

The Bengal jails can be, therefore, now properly regarded as forming an 
index of the pecuniary condition of the people. 

It may be said that this, too, is bad morality, for a crime is, under all 
circumstances, an immoral act. ‘True ; but Government is more to blame when 
such crimes are committed than the poor people who are driven to their com- 
mission by the sharp pangs of hunger. It is the duty of the ruler to protect 
his subjects when they are reduced to such straits. And if Government takes 
good care of the people in their distress, the people cannot commit thefts or 
dacoities. Thus the indifference of Government to the sufferings of the people 
leads to an increase of crime, and consequently to a rise in the number of the 
jail population. The following observations of the Lieutenant-Governor show 
that His Honour himself believes this to have been the true cause of the increase 
of the jail population in Bengal last year :— 


The jail as a social index. 


‘¢ This (increase in the total number of direct admissions) is attributed to the ’ 


scarcity that prevailed in these districts, and to the rise in the price of the grain 
which led to the commission of a large number of thefts. It is noticed that the 
districts which show the greatest increase or decrease of crime are, as a general 
rule, those which are most or least affected by these causes. 

“The Lieutenant-Governor has no doubt that this is the true explanation of 
the increase of crime during the year.” 


(d)—Education. 


10. The Sulabh Dainik of the 7th June cannot approve of the proposal 
of Government to make a monthly contribution ot 
money in aid of the Higher Training Association, 
and says that whatever Government may do to 
ensure the stability of the institution, there is absolutely no hope of its being 
in the least useful as an agency for the moral improvement of school-boys. li 
Government is sincerely anxious to improve the people’s morality, it should take 
other sprees of effecting its purpose. Mere throwing away of money will do 
no good. 

ll. The JZiitavudi of the 8th June takes exception to some of the new 
affiliation rules of the Calcutta University. 

The starting of new schools has now become 
a profession. The boys who cannot get promotion to the next higher classes 
after the annual examinations generally change their schools, and it 18 
casy to open a new school with these boys, as well as with the 
candidates who are plucked at the Entrance examination. The founders 
of such schools generally employ inefficient teachers on small salaries. It 18 
easy tO imagine what. sort ot training the boys get in these schools. It has 
therefore become necessary to take some steps with a view of preventing the 


The Higher Training Associa- 
tion. 


The new afliliation rules. 


opening of such institutions. And as some of the new aftiliation rules are - 


calculated to have a preventive effect of this kind, the University authorities 
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deserve the best thanks of the public. But it is to be regretted that in framing 
these rules they have not done justice to old and existing institutions. ‘They 
have ruled that all institutions, without exception, must have their affiliation 
renewed every five years. Now, the working of this rule will, it 1s clear, cause 
ynnecessary inconvenience to old institutions already affiliated to the University. 
It appears from the nature of these rules that they were intended to apply to new 
schools, and the Committee appointed by the Senate to consider the matter recom- 
mended the exclusion of all old institutions from their operation. But the 
Senate at its final meeting applied these rules to old and new institutions alike. 
It is difficult to see why the Senate did this. The Senate itself acknowledged the 
old institutions to have been affiliated once for all, and by subjecting them to 
the operation of the new rules it stultified itself. Moreover, the authorities 
of the institutions already affiliated have on their part felt themselves insulted 
by the passing of these rules. And the University, it is clear, can disaffiliate 
any of these institutions if it finds good grounds for so doing, but it will not be 
fair to require them to renew their affiliation every five years. 

The 50-boy rule is equally objectionable. If there be one or two boys 
above 50 in a Mg the authorities will have either to divide the class into two 
sections, or to refuse admission after the number 50 has been reached. Hither 
alternative will affect the income of the school, and the authorities will be obliged 
to raise the school fees. But considering the general poverty of the country, 
higher school fees will be a hardship to most parents and guardians, — 

The object of the University in passing the 50-boy rule is not clear. 
Sanitary considerations have not prompted its adoption, for the overcrowding 
of a room depends not so much onthe exact number of boys it may con- 
tain as on its size. And the University authorities have certainly no scien- 
tific data to conclude that a room which can accommodate 50 boys will be 
overcrowded by receiving one or two more boys. If the University really 
wishes to improve the health of the school-boys, it should pay more attention to 
the selection of their reading course, so that they may not get their mental 
powers weakened by cramming their minds with useless stuff. 


As regards sound teaching, it cannot be reasonably contended that an able 
master, who can teach 50 boys well and properly, will fail in his work if 
ithe number of his pupils rises to, say, 55 or 60. 


12. The Banganivist of the 9th June cannot approve of the proposal of = Banaanrvasr, 
Government to make money grants in aid of the June Mh, 1898. 


The Higher Training Association. Higher Training Association. hat will be mere 


waste of public money. 


13. The Sanjivant of the 10th June says that from the fuss made by | SNA", 
Delay in the publication of the Dr, Martin immediately after his joining the office °"°™'* 
list of junior scholars. of Director of Public Instruction, people thought 
that he was a very able officer, but his ability is not so patent now that 
he has to give practical proofs of it. It is easy to issue circulars, but not 
very easy to do really meritorious acts. The results of the Entrance examination 
were published about two months ago, and though the schools and colleges 
are about to re-open, the Director’s office has not yet published the names of 
the junior scholars for 1898. The writer fails to account for this delay, con- 
sidering that the Director’s office contains not a very small number of clerks. 

The delay is probably due to the fact that the Director has himself gone up 


to the hills, leaving the preparation of the list of junior scholars to his clerks. 
Could not the Director wait in the plains till the list was published ? 


I4, The same paper says that when the Higher Training Association was —Sasivani. 
The Higher Training Association. established, it was said that the Association would 


take steps for the better lodging of students comin 
to Calcutta from the mufassal, and would look after the moral welfare of oe 


But the promoters of the movement do not show by their actions that they 
mean to do either of these things, although they have secured an annual 
donation from Government. All the money and time at their disposal seem 
: be wasted in speeches and amusements. But while the prospects of the 

‘sociation established in Bengal under the patronage of Sir Charles Elliott 
“4 no better than this, in the Punjab Sir Dennis Fitz-Patrick has granted 

8. 01,000 for the construction of a lodging-house for the students of the 
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Lahore Central Training College, the Normal School, and the Centra] Model 
School. This brings out clearly the difference between the administration of 
Sir Charles Elliott and the administration of Sir Dennis Fitz-Patrick. 


(9) —Raitlways and communications including canals and irrigation. 


15. The Al Punch of the 8th June advises the East Indian Railway authoy; 
Electric light in railway car- ties to take up the proposal of the Madras railways 
riages. to have railway carriages lighted with electric light. 
16." The Hitavadi of the 8th June says that a journey to Saugor Island 
is attended with danger especially in the rain 
season when the river from Kulpi downward, 
assumes a fearful aspect and causes death to many persons. Babu Prasad Das 
Datta has been long trying to remove this inconvenience by the construction 
of a road to that place, but his plan, though approved by Government and 
the District Board, has not yet been carried out for want of funds. The 
estimated cost of a road is Rs. 33,356, of which only Rs. 10,000 has been 
subscribed by Raja Peary Mohan Mukerji. Other zamindars, who will be . 
benefited by such a road, have not, however, come forward with contributions, 
Government or the District Board ought to help Prasad Babu in this matter, 
17. A correspondent from Jaynagar, in the 24-Parganas, complains in the 
same paper that the Government road between 
Jaynagar and Majilpur has become quite impassable 
for want of repairs, and a large culvert having fallen down, the passage of carts 
over the road has been stopped. 


A road to Saugor Island. 


The Jaynagar- Majilpur road. 


(h)\— General. 
18. The Dainik-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 8th June has the fol- 


The Englishman on the separa- lowing a ° ° 
tion of the judicial and executive The writer has always said that the object of 
functions. keeping the judicial and executive functions in the 


same hand in this country is simply to overawe the people. And an admission 
to this effect hasnow been made in the Englishmannewspaper. The Englishman’ , 
words are :—‘‘ There is no doubt that to govern a large body of natives froma 
centre, the District Officer must be feared as well as respected ; and it is well-known 
that, among the lower classes specially, judicial power commands the greatest 
veneration. To deprive the District Officer of his judicial powers would be to 
deprive him of most that makes him revered by the people, and ¢o decrease his 
influence proportionately.” And the Lnglisman has made this admission on behalf 
of the Government. In other countries judicial officers exist only to keep the 
wicked in check, but here their duty seems tv be to overawe or terrorise the 
innocent and the well-behaved. There was a time, however, when the English: 
man was of opinion that the District Judge should be placed at the head of the 
judicial administration of the district, and Sir Charles Elliott incurred its dis- 
pleasure by writing his unjust resolution commenting on the independence of the 
Calcutta Magistracy. But now that Parliamentis trying to effect a separation of 
the two functions, the Englishman has changed its mind, and God alone knows 
whether or not it has got a retainer from the civilian body to plead their cause. 
This much, however, is certain that the Englishman was never known for the 
constancy or consistency of its views. It changes its opinions as often as the 
chameleon changes its colour. According to it the present system of combining 
the two functions was devised with the object of enabling the District Magistrate | 
to rule his district with the aid of the Deputy Magistrates under him. And it 1s 
certainly owing to this that it becomes necessary for the Magistrate to interfere 
with the judicial work of the Deputy Magistrates under him, and for the Deputy 
Magistrates to follow the orders of the Magistrate and to overawe the people, 
the lower classes in particular, under the pretence of administering justice. _ 
According to the Englishman, if the proposed separation of the two functions 
is effected, the Magistrate will cease to be feared and there will be misrule m 
the district. But if the object of administering justice be simply to overawe 
the people, the Judges eanld be banished from the country—a measure whic 
by the way, would be immensely liked by Sir Charles Elliott—for, by upsetting 
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decisions of the Magistrates they sometimes lead people to think that Magis- 

ae power is not after all poeta I in the district. Sir Charles has found a 
fit advocate in the Englishman. But all Anglo-Indians are not as they. All 
their efforts notwithstanding, Anglo-Indian legislators have failed to secure for 
their countrymen complete exemption from the operation of the criminal 
law; and the contingency of an Anglo-Indian suffering oppression 1n consequence 
of the combination of judicial and executive functions is not, therefore, wholly 
eliminated. The Anglo-Indian Defence Association is therefore trying to get 
the two functions separated. It is impossible to conquer the heart of a people 
by filling their minds with fear. A conquest of the heart can be effected only 
by love. And if the English cannot succeed in making themselves loved by 
the people of this country, they will not be able to keep India long. The 
existing arrangement may serve to overawe the people, but it will not certainly 
increase their love for their rulers. ae : 

The Englishman says that the object of the existing arrangement 1s to over- 
awe all people, even the innocent and the well-behaved. And is it for thg 
purpose of futhering this object that Magistrates now and then commit oppres- 
sion intentionally? Is it with this object in view that they sometimes 
compel Deputy Magistrates to commit unjust acts? And is it with this object 
that power-loving Lieutenant-Governors like Sir Charles Elliott want to prescribe 
what the duties of the Judges should be? The Lnglishman has made the admis- 
sion on behalf of Government, and will Government deny it? ‘The very 
considerations which lead the Lnglishman to desire the continuance of the present 
system lead all friends of England to desire its abolition. It is impossible to 
keep 28 crores of men in check by filling their minds with fear. Love for their 
rulers can alone make them live in peace and contentment. And the only way 
to make the people love their rulers is to establish a sound system of judicial 
administration by making the judicial service pure and impartial and independent. 
A country may be conquered by inspiring terror in the minds of its people, but 
that will not enable the conqueror to keep the country for ever. 


19. The Banganivasi of the 9th June has the following :— 
It is impossible to describe the various sorts of 


A land acquisition case, oppression which are committed under the Govern- 
ment of this country: Indeed, the belief is taking firm possession of the minds 
of the people that the Englishmen who now sojourn in India are generally the 
most insolent and self-seeking of mer, given to most shameless lying, and to 
oppression of the most high-handed character, and that the inherent magnani- 
mity, love of truth, and universal fellow-feeling of the Englishman, of which the 
Indian sees and hears so much, quit the heart of an Englishman altogether as 
soon as he comes out to this country and falls into the contaminating company 
of the vile men who are already sojourners in the country. The Indians can 
by no means be blamed for entertaining this belief, which is justified by the 
conduct of the wicked wretches themselves. There are living in India at present 
not a few saintly and noble-minded Englishmen; but people cannot fully trust 
even such Englishmen as these, seeing how their countrymen, the wretches, have 
behaved towards the natives. Steeped in over-weening pride, these villains care 
for nobody, and.in their blindness think that India never produced, nor will ever 
produce, a single man equal to any among themselves in wealth, honour, learn- 
ing, and wisdom. They, therefore, consider it their highest mission on earth 
to oppress natives in order to advance their own interests. It requires no 
small breadth of mind and force of character to avoid being affected by the 
pollution, the narrow sympathies, and the vanity with which these men have 
filled the Anglo-Indian society. And most Anglo-Indians being unequal to the 
task, get imbued with the general character of their society, namely, hatred 
for the natives, more or less, and, consciously or unconsciously, almost every 
Anglo-Indian imbibes this characteristic of his community. And this explains 
most of the injustice and oppression which are committed by that communi 
upon the natives, The murder of a single Negro in England will call fort 
the strongest public disapprobation, but the case will be quite different in this 
Country, where high and low among Anglo-Indians will feel sorry for the 

uropean who is punished for murdering a “nigger.” In the mufassal it is not 
counted a very serious offence among Anglo-Indians to beat or killa “ nigger,” 
"r even to take the chastity of a nigger’s wife. And the most painful feature 
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of these oppressions is that the Government officers of the place where they 


occur countenance the crimes and their perpetrators. 
The writer then refers to the matter dealt with in the following letters: ~ 


No. 3R., dated Bankipore, 11th April 1893. 
From—A. A. Wace, Ese., Additional Commissioner, Patna. 


Tue Coliector of Shahabad proposes to exchange a plot of land south-west 
of the Arrah church for a plot of Government land on the Ramna to the west 
of the Municipal office, as per plan annexed, under the following circumstances, 

2. The former piece of land belongs to Maulvi Waris Ali, a pleader of 
Arrah, who applied under section 237 of the Municipal Act for permission to 
build a house there. ‘This becoming known to the chaplain and European 
residents, strong objections were expressed to the erection of a native house so 
near the church. On the Chairman of the Municipality refusing permission to 
erect the contemplated building, the owner sued the Municipality for a declara- 
tory decree to confirm his right to erect his house, and the Government Pleader 
consulted on the subject expressed his opinion that the Municipality had no 
power to prevent the building. ; 

3. Steps were then taken to acquire the land, which contains a large 
number of valuable mango trees and is 2 bighas 9 katta 4 dhoors in area. At 
this stage negotiations were opened with the plaintiff in view of a settlement of 
the dispute by giving him a piece of land of equal value elsewhere. Both 

arties owed agreed to the exchange of a plot of 3 bighas of the Government 
and west of the Municipal office. Its area is larger by about ten kattas, but 
on the other hand there is a pacca-wall on the land of the church, and the 
timber is worth at least Rs. 900. ‘The exchange is undoubtedly advantageous 
to Government, and the land on being acquired may either be thrown into the 
Ramna or into the Parsonage compound. 

4. I accordingly request the sanction of Government to the proposed 
exchange in the interest of the European community. 

The return of the plan is requested when no longer required. 


I have, &ec. 


No. 2124, dated the 6th May 1893. 
To—Commissioner, Patna. 


WirH reference to your letter No. 3R., dated 11th April 1898, on the 
subject of the exchange of a piece of Government land in the Collectorate 
Ramna at Arrah for a plot owned by Maulvi Waris Ali, I am directed to 


request you to be so good as to ascertain and report on an early date the respec- 
tive values of the two plots. 


I have, &c., 
J. W.R. 


No. 14R., dated the 13th May 1893. 
From—A. Forzes, Ese., Commissioner, 


In reply to your No. 2124Land, dated 6th instant, I have the honour to 


say that I understand from the Collector’s report that the two plots of land are 
of equal value, viz., about Rs. 925. 


2. The only alternative is to acquire the plot belonging to Maulvi Waris 
Ali under the Land Acquisition Act, and I should PMB disposed myself to 


recommend this course by which the Government revenue will remain intact. 
3. Early orders are requested. 


I have, &e., 
A. ForsEs. 
No. 2202R., dated the 30th May 1893. 
To—Conmissioner, Patna. 


Witu reference to your letter No. 14R., dated 13th May 1893, I am 
directed to suggest that the plot of land to the south-west of the Arrah Church 
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pelonging to Maulvi Waris Ali should be acquired by the District Board. 
When reporting the decision of the District Board, I am to —o that you will 
be so good as to forward an estimate of the cost of acquiring t 


e land. 


(Sd.) H. J. M. 
26th May 1893. 


Ir was too much for the Anglo-Indian community of Arrah that a native 
and a Muhammadan should dwell in close proximity to them. They therefore 
resolved to dispossess the Muhammadan of his piece of land by fair means or foul, 
The letters distinctly say that either the rightful owner should be cheated out 
of his land by “ an advantageous exchange,” or the land should be acquired in 
the interest of the European community by Government itself and under the 
Land Acquisition Act. Has the Land Acquisition Act been framed with the 
object of enabling Englishmen in this country to rob anybody they like of his 
property, or of removing any one they please from his rightful habitation ? If 
it has been framed for neither of these purposes, the writer cannot understand how 
the authorities can propose to acquire, under that Act, the piece of land in 
question in the present case, the only object of the acquisition being to remove 
a Muhammadan’s house from the vicinity of European dwellings, it being 
beyond the Europeans’ endurance that the contaminated air from a Mussalman’s 
house should touch even their feet. But so far as the writer can see, the construc- 
tion of a house by the Muhammadan on the land in question will in no way cause 
any inconvenience either to the church or to the European residents. It is 
hoped that the English papers will take up and agitate this matter. 5 | 

20. A Benares correspondent of the Samay of the 9th June writes to the 

following effect in the course of an article headed— 
pobpression of the Hindus of - «Js Benares going to become a Mug country ?” :— 
fences Many people think that since the murder of 
Lord Mayo and Justice Norman by two Mussalmans, Englishmen and the 
English Government have been showing favours to the Mussalman community in 
various ways. Whenever Hindu and Muhammadan interests are found to 
clash, the Government favours the latter and in that way insults the former. 
Whether this belief is correct or not, there is no doubt that Government fears 
the Mussalmans, and with the object of pleasing them often does wrong and 
injustice to the Hindus, not hesitating at times even to interfere with the 
Hindu religion. 

The Ramji temple affair is known to every one. Did any Magistrate 
or Municipality ever venture to demolish a christian Church or a Mussalman 
musyjid for the purpose of opening roads or excavating tanks? But the 
Magistrate of Benares ordered the demolition of the Hindu temple of Ramji for 
the purpose of constructing water-works on its site, and thereby roused even the 
mild and timid Hindus to riot and violence. 

Once the Magistrate in his caprice prohibited the burning of dead 
bodies in the Mantkarnika ghat at Benares. It is the ghat where, according to 
Hindu belief, the burning of the body brings about the liberation of the soul; it 
1s the sacred ghat which brings to Benares thousands of Hindus from the 
remotest parts of the country in the hope of having their bodies burnt here after 
death ; and this sacred ghat was forbidden to be used for cremation urposes. 
This was certainly oppression which a tyrant alone could commit, The writer 
would ask the Magistrate what his own feelings would be if he were 
. placed in the position of the Hindus and if a Hindu Magistrate were to order 

him to renounce his faith in Christ or to throw the dead bodies of his relatives 
nto the river Ganges instead of burying them. Would he not then pray for 
the utter extinction of the family of such a Magistrate root and branch? 

The Hindu temples in Benares have been assessed to the municipal 
rates, and one peculiar feature of this act of oppression is that it has been 
Spnmnitted with the consent of the Hindu Municipal Commissioners. Are the 
ics oppressed so much ee because they are weak? Is it because the 
ure unable to take any remedial measures that they are subjected to suc 
a oe: 7 ere are on ids for the Mussalmans and there are churches for 

iristlans, but none dare assess el i 
And why ? Do the authorities fear to Pega oro eS oF ~ 


SAMAY, 
June 9th, 1893. 
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DAINIK-0O-SAMACHAR 
CHANDRIKA, 


June llth, 1893. 
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Some Hindus and Mussalmans, mostly employés of the local railway, 
dwell in the neigbourhood of the Rajghat (Benares railway station. The 
Hindus of the place blow conches and ring bells at the time of their worship, 
Up to this time the Mussalmans had raised no objection to this practice, but they 
are now objecting to it as a practice which causes obstruction to their nama), 
They accordingly applied to the Magistrate who, without proper investigation, 
prohibited the practice. Now, the Hindus and Mussulmans are both subjects 
of Her Majesty the Queen-Empress, and Hinduism is as dear to the Hindu as 
is Muhammadanism to the Musulman. And if the blowing of conches inter. 
feres with the namaj of the Mussulmans, the omission to blow it also makes 
Hindu worship defective and incomplete. Is it, therefore, consistent with 
justice and sound statesmanship to hurt the feelings of the Hindus, aye to 
interfere with their religion, simply with a view of pleasing the Muhammadans? 
If the Christians had been placed in the position of the Hindus, and if they 
had been forbidden by any Hindu official to worship Christ, what would have 
been their feelings towards Rin ? 

The Magistrate of Benares has now issued the order that all railway 
passengers coming into Benares must pay a poll-tax of 4 annas, and the money 
thus collected shall be spent on the local drainage work. And the Com- 
missioner himself is reported to have said that the Hindus, who spend large sums 
of money in Benares for religious purposes, should not consider it difficult to 
pay 4 annas for the drainage. But as this assessment will affect only pilgrims 
coming to Benares from the railway station of the city, they may try to evade 
it by approaching the city by the Mogalserai-Arora road, or by travelling thither 
on foot after alighting from the train at Sonpur. And the authorities are very 
busy devising schemes to prevent evasion in this way. 

It is not fair, however, to blame the English officials alone for all this. 
If there had been at least a few independent and public-spirited men among 
the Hindu Municipal Commissioners of Benares, the Hindus could not surely 
have been made the victims of such a series of acts of injustice and oppres- 
sion. The present Commissioners are all worthless men, whose one aim in 
life is to flatter the English officials, and to give their votes in favour of pro- 
posals made by the latter. 

In conclusion, the writer says that Government should take warning in 
time, remember the Ramji temple affair, and take steps to put down the oppres- 
— is now being committed on the Hindus of Benares by the Magistrate 
or the piace. 

21. The Sanjvani of im 10 Ae June says that, besides bringing his aventas 

ee ste, Ir. Luttman-Johnson, from Assam to Bengal, sir 
er Charles Elliott did, immediately after his acces- 
sion tothe Bengal musnud, appoint a clerk of the Assam Forest Department to 
be a Deputy Collector in Bengal. And, subsequently, a brother of this Babu 
was appointed to be a Sub-Deputy Collector, and now, on the eve of his 
departure from this country, Sir Charles has appointed him, too, to be a Deputy 
Collector. The writer is not aware for what particular merit this family has 
become such a favourite with Sir Charles. 

Another act of partiality done by Sir Charles Elliott is the promotion of 
: a Clarke—probably a Kurasian—to an officiating Deputy Magistrateship, 
though his name was not at the top of the list of probationers for the Subordi- 
nate Executive Service. 

22. The Dainik-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 11th June says that the adop- 

The exchange difficulty and the tion of the measures proposed by the Herschell Com- 
Herschell Committee's report. mittee, viz., thelevy of an import duty on silver an 
of a seigniorage on its coinage in the mint, will produce no lasting results. It 
will create only a temporary rise in the price of silver to be succeeded by 
a still deeper fall. The levy of an import duty on silver may check the influx 
of that article for a timo, and its price may therefore rise. But as the supply 
of silver from tho mines is practically inexhaustible, and as it can be obtained 
in the mines at a nominal price (2} tolas of silver costing only three annas 
the duty and the seigniorage will not in the long run check its import, More 
over, @ temporary rise in its price will induce America and Australia to ex 
silver in larger quantities for India, and that will reduce the price considera ly. 
The passing of Sherman’s Act in America was followed by precisely this effect, 
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namely, it created a temporary rise in the price of silver, and then reduced its 
price even lower than what it had been before. 

While the silver mines are yielding a larger outturn year after year, the 
gold mines are showing signs of exhaustion. Gold is, moreover, now being 
largely used for purposes of art and manufacture. It is clear from this 
absorption and the decreasing supply of the article, that its price will go on 
increasing while the price of silver will go on falling. This being the 
case, the best solution of the exchange difficulty lies not in limiting by means 
of seignorages and import duties the use of silver for currency purposes, but in 
extending its use for those very purposes, The levy of a seignorage on the 
coining of silver will tend to restrict silver currency, and will thereby necessitate 
the adoption of a gold currency. Moreover, a attempt to raise the value of 
the silver currency by artificial means will destroy the stability of that 
currency and convert the rupee from the standard into the token coin. T'his 
will cause infinite trouble and inconvenience, and lead to a surreptitious mmporta- 
tion of rupees of foreign manufacture into India. And asthe importers of 
these foreign coins will take good care to keep up the standard purity of the 
rupee, it will be very difficult to detect them. The Government of the 
United States has threatened to abolish Sherman’s Act. If it carries out its 
threat, the silver currency of the world will receive an addition of 24 crores 
of rupees. This will considerably lower the price of silver and increase the 
exchange difficulty. All these considerations lead the writer to think that 
instead of making the situation worse by giving effect to the recommendations 
of the Herschell Committee, Government ought to let things alone. 


ILI.— LEGISLATIVE. 


23. The Sudhakar of the 9th June says that of the four members still to 
be appointed to the Bengal Council by nomination, 
one ought to be taken from among the zamindar 
class, one should represent the interests of the raiyats, one should be taken from 
the Muhammadan community, and the last may be anybody the Lieutenant- 
Governor chooses to appoint. Of the sixteen members who have been already 
appointed, only two are Muhammadans, while each of the two communities, 
European and Hindu, is represented by seven members. ‘lhe Muhammadans 
would have no cause for complaint if at least five out of the twenty members 
who will constitute the new council were Muhammadans. 

The zamindar community would be most fitly represented by Raja Sasi- 
sekhareswar of T'ahirpur. ‘The members who have been so far appointed are 
real ornaments of their country who will be fully able to uphold the traditional 
glory of the Bengal Council, ‘The writer is sorry that Mr. A. M. Bose has not 
been appointed to a seat in the Council. 

24. The Bangavasi of the 10th June has the following :— 

ee a ew So long members for the Legislative Councils 
Legislative Councils,» ~—«USed to be chosen by the Government itself, without 
; any recommendation from the outside public. But 
provision has been now made for appointing such members on the recommenda- 
tion of the public bodies in the country. According to the conductors of news- 
papers, this privilege of recommending members for the Legislative Councils is a 
very large and substantial privilege, so large, indeed, that the people of this 
country may well rejoice over it for all the ages that are to come. The public 
are being repeatedly reminded of the magnitude of the privilege they have 
gained, and are being invited to hold endless rejoicing. _. 
There are, there is no doubt, two or three hundred thousand Bengalis who 
read newspapers, and of these at least two or three thousand must have heard 
of the tremendous privilege in question and of the necessity of rejoicing over its 
acquisition. But how many are they that are really delighted, or consider any 
of their grievances removed, or even hope that their grievances will be 
ee in future? If at all, they do not certainly exceed two or three 
undred. 

As for the writer himself, he does not see the hugeness of the privilege, nor 

any reason to rejoice over it. And he will try to explain ina few wo 


he does not consider the privilege a very considerable one, or one over whi 
the public need go into ecstacies, 


The new Bengal Council. 


SUDHAKAR, 
June 9th, 1893. 


BANGAVASI, 
Jane 10th, 1893, 
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BURDWAN SANJIVANI, 
June 6th, 1893, 


SoM Prakash, 
June 1th LS9u. 
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A large number of people in this country have become very fond of every. 
thing English. They consider English society, English education, English 
sictaliby, Wnatid manners, English customs, English fashions, English dress, and 
even the bodily gestures and attitudes of 0s. oa as very superior things; 
only they do not at all like Englishmen themselves, the reason for this dislike being 
that Englishmen come out to this country to take employment. ‘hese people 
would consider their cup of happiness full to the brim if Englishmen were to 
communicate to them all their Anglicism and then to leave the country for good. 
The difference between these people and the writer is that he does not dislike 
the English as they do. He thinks that if English rule is to be maintained 
in India, it can be maintained only by Englishmen. If you want Anglicism, 
you must have the English too amongst you. 

The principle of recommendation which has been adopted in the selection 
of members for the Legislative Councils is an essentially English principle, and 
has been introduced by the English masters of India with the view of improv- 
ing the Indian administration after the English fashion. And the more the 
people of this country forget their own selves, the more able will they become 
to enter into the spirit of thisimprovement. The policy underlying it is a require- 
ment of English rule, and that is the reason why the English have resorted to 
this policy. It is certainly not to be believed that the English rulers of India 
would have introduced this principle if there had been any chance of strict 
and staunch Hindus, like Bisuddhananda Swami, or Krishnanath Tarka- 
panchanan, being recommended for appointment as members of Council. 
The fact is that the English do not hate the Bengalis so much as the 
Bengalis hate the English; and the English instead of hating those Bengalis 
who anglicise themselves are very much pleased with them. ‘The result of the 
new arrangement adopted in connection with the Legislative Councils shows 
how far the English have been successful in their anglicising work. Even the 
Pioneer admits that men like Mr. W. C. Bonnerji, though wearing the black skin, 
are thoroughly anglicised in habits and manners. And is not this something 
upon which the English can congratulate themselves? The writer feels 
delighted at the introduction of the new principle, but only in so much as the 
result has gratified the English rulers, and he sees no cause for rejoicing 
different from that of his rulers. And far from having any other cause for 
rejoicing, he has, he thinks, got good cause for regret, in that the new system of 
selecting members for the Legislative. Council will confide the fate of his 


countrymen in the hands of quacks, whereas hitherto their fate was in the 
hands of men who were at least fair administrators. 


V.—PROSPECTS OF THE CROPS AND CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


25. The Burdwan Sanjivani of the 6th June has the following on the 


et oe subject of scarcity in the district of Bankura:— 
ete ee ee Scarcity is Prete in the district of Bankura 
than in the district of Burdwan. People in numbers are leaving Bankura’ for 
Calcutta, Burdwan, and other places. According to the Bankura Darpan, the 
middle class people in Bankura, who had hitherto managed to live by selling 
their household utensils, are now in great distress. Suffering among the 
labouring classes is severer still, and many of them are starving or living 00 
one meal a day. Rice is selling very nearly at the price at which it sold 
in previous years of famine. Government has not yet taken any steps to 
relieve the distress of the people; and if this state of things continues longer, 
and scarcity brings on disease and emaciation amongst them, all relief measures _ 
will be found useless, The new Lieutenant-Governor should address himself 
at once to the task of relieving the distress. It is not known whether or not 
he will be made permanent in his new office; but this much is certain that 
His Honour can, if so minded, earn an undying name during his six months 
reign. 
26. The Somprakash of the 12th June complains that, along with the 
ria : increasing scarcity of water, the price of the food- 
Micsndgoed dist te t* *4 grains is rising in the Nadia and Murshidabed 
; districts, and that, if the District Boards do not 
begin some relief work at once, the poor will surely die of starvation. The 
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writer prays to Government to sanction renewal of work in connection with 
the railway line between Ranaghat and Bhagwangola. 


VI.—MIscELLANEOUS. 


27. The Hindu Ranjika of the 7th June says that the address given to 

is id ea Sir A. P. MacDonnell on the eve of his departure 

ee from Nagpur is a clear proof of his tg sag as a 
ruler He is the best of rulers who sympathises with his people in their happi- 
ness and in their misfortune, and tries to augment their happiness and alleviate 
their sufferings. It is not to be expected, however, that during his short and 
temporary tenure of office, Sir Antony will be able to inaugurate a new policy 
or deviate largely from the lines laid down by Sir Charles Elliott. But His 
Honour will, if he is really anxious for the good of his subjects, certainly find 
many opportunities for advancing their welfare. If the people can expect 
no other good from His Honour, they will at least hope to enjoy, during his 
brief rule, some respite from the political turmoil Sir Charles Elliott created in 
the country. 

28. The Suhachar of the 7th June refers to the success of Mr. Paul’s 
motion in the House of Commons and remarks as 
follows:—Good news of this kind has not been 
received in India for a long time. India is situated at a distance of 10,000 
miles from England, and yet the men who are to rule it are selected on the 
result of an examination held only in England, and even natives of India 
must repair thither for the purpose of appearing at that examination in order 
that they may earn the privilege of ruling their own country. An arrangement 
like this is primdé facie unnatural in the eyes of the British public, and hence 
the success of Mr. Paul’s motion. Mr. Paul has, by his motion, benefited India 
in an incalculable measure. It will never be in India’s power to repay this debt 
of gratitude; but so long as history lives, so long will the people of India feel 
erateful to Mr. Paul. The Irish agitation has compelled English statesmen to 
attend to the affairs of India. It is their earnest wish that India may not 


become another Ireland, and this accounts for the support they have given to 
Mr. Paul’s motion. | 


29. The same paper has the following :— 


: In reply to the addr ted to him b 
re ply to ess presente 
i hee __ the Nagpur Municipality, the new tleeaes 
Governor of Bengal said that the contentment of his subjects constitutes a 
ruler’s best title to praise. ‘This, indeed, is no new saying; but then the Anglo- 
Indian rulers say many things which it is difficult to give effect to in practice. 
It is hoped that Sir Antony MacDonnell will at least act in accordance with 
the spirit of the times. 
30. The Banganivasi of me ss — oye that, in the course of a suit 
: _ recently heard in the High Court, Mr. Justice Norris 
ato an Pi asked the plaintiff, a atid at money-lender, 
whether his religion did not prohibit the taking of 
interest on money lent. But Mr. Justice Norris himself may be asked if he 
will be ready, in obedience to the precepts of the Christian religion, to turn 
his left cheek to the man who will strike ok on the right. Many people would 


have liked to test the Judge’s faith in his scriptures, had it not been for a fear 
of the law. 


31, The same paper refers to Sir A. P. MacDonnell’s taking a very kindly 


Sir A. P. MacDonnell at Chapra, 20tice of the peshkar who served under him when 


aes he was Magistrate of Chapra, and whom he met at 
tne Dinajpur station the other day on his way to Calcutta, and says that all 


Bengal has heard this with pleasure. The writer hopes that Sir Ant 
not fail to earn the blessings of his people by a just a. a soon. oe 
382. The Sanivani of the 10th June says that, after the Indian Daily 
Official connection with the 2~8 Changed hands, Mr. G. W. Forest, Under- 
Indian Daily News. Secretary to the Government of India in the 
i Records Department, conducted the paper as its 
_“ditor, and since Mr. Forest’s going on leave, Mr. Risley, the favourite 
Secretary of Sir Charles Elliott, has been largely helping the paper with his 


The Civil Service motion. 


Hinpvu RANJIKA, 


June 7th, 1893. 


SAHACHAR, 
June 7th, 1893. 
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BANGANIVASI, 
June 9th, 1893. 


BANGANIVASI, 


SANJIVANI, 
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writings. Now, it is a question whether, public servants as they are 
Messrs. Forest and Risley, have any right to devote their time to the Writing 
of newspaper matter. Such authorities as the Pioneer and the Simla News 
say that neither Mr. Forest nor Mr. Risley took the permission of Govern. 
ment to connect themselves in this way with a newspaper. Are not, then, these 
two officers guilty of violating a most important standing order of Govern. 
ment? It is rumoured that Mr. Forest has not only been a writer in the paper, 
but has a share in the proprietorship of the journal. The writer does not know 
how to reconcile these facts with the standing orders of Government prohibit. 
ing any officer of Government from engaging himself in any trade or specula. 
tion, and even supplying news to any journal, not to speak of owning a news. 
paper. It is hoped that Government will enquire into the matter, and do 
what will be considered needful for the ends of justice. 


S ANJIVANI, 33. The same paper writes as follws:— a 
June 10th, 1599, The Civil Service Resolution in Let the Indians rejoice, for they are about to 
Parliament. secure a long-wished-for privilege, the privilege of 


having simultaneous examinations for the Civil Service in England and in 
India. 


Recent events have conclusively proved the falsity of the statement 
which is made by some people that the Congress is doing more harm than 
good to the country, that it 1s frittering away the people’s money, that it has 
served only as a means of increasing ill-feeling between Anglo-Indians and 
Anglo-Indian officials in particular on the one hand, and the natives on the 
other. 

Mr. Gladstone has said in Parliament that he has asked for the opinion 
of the Government of India as to the best way of giving effect to the 
motion carried in Parliament. But seeing that the opinion of the Government 
of India means the opinion of Anglo-Indian officials who are for the most 
part hostile to native interests, it is scarcely to be hoped that Mr. Gladstone 
will receive from the Government of India any opinion friendly or favourable 
to the natives. 

In the meantime the people of India should hold meetings in every part 
of the country for the purpose of expressing their gratitude to Mr. Paul. 

BaNGAVast, 34. The Bangavasit of the 10th June publishes a letter in which Babu 
June 10th, 1893. . _. Nitya Gopal Mukerjee has met the strictures made 
penta Nitya Gopal Mukerjees on his agricultural essays in a recent issue of the 


Dainik-o-Samachar Chandrika (Report on Native 
Papers for week ending 27th May, paragraph 41). 


SAMAJ-O.SAHITYA, 35. The Samaj-o-Sahitya of the 11th June writes as follows in the course 
June lth, 1893. M of an article headed ‘ Where are we ?” 

7 ee ee Where are we? This cannot be heaven, for 
in heaven there is perpetual bliss. This cannot be the earth, for on earth exist 
both happiness and misery. It is then hell that we must be living in now. 
Sinners as we are, we have been for a long time living in hell. Englishmen are 
our rulers. They have under their rule two places—heaven and hell. They 
themselves dwell in heaven, and we natives dwell in hell. In heaven they enjoy 

erfect bliss; in hell we suffer endless misery. In their heaven, Englishmen 
boi bliss, nectar, the garden of paradise, the Parijat tree, good laws, justice, 
fair trial, royal favour, influence, monthly pension, and what not? In perfect 
happiness they pass their lives away, singing merrily about the transitoriness of 
the world; whereas we, in this hell of ours, have sorrow, anguish, Deputy 
Magistrates, injustice, slavery, flattery, hankering after employment, food con- 
sisting only of rice and potato, and even that in insufficient quantities, rifles, 
bullets, spleen and liver complaints, and sometimes ruptured spleen or liver. 
We have also got here in our hell what is not to be found elsewhere, for we 
suffer from disease, misfortune, scarcity, and have in addition our fear of 
loosing our honour, our religion, and even the chastity of our females. And we 
pass our days in the mournful reflection that our days shallindeed pass away m 
misery, leaving their memory behind—the memory, that is, of the Phillips-Suryy4 
Kanta affair, of Run’s ravishment by Price, of the planter’s brutal outrage on 


Sukarmani, of the enforcement of the Consent Act in defiance of the religion 
of millions of Hindus. 
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We, Bengalis, are objects of hatred to Englismen, if not to the sovereign 
herself, People say that we are happy under the English rule. T'he gigwonger 
tion of 1877(?) has made natives and Englishmen equal at least in the eye of 
the law. But we do not think so. 

Far from being the equal of Englishmen, we cannot even compare with 
them. We are doomed creatures of hell, and our spleens get ruptured at the 

sicht of Englishmen. 
ed have Sean living in this wretched condition for along time. As we 
were in the time of the Pathans and the Moghuls, so we are, now, in the time of 
the English. We are not dissatisfied with English rule. English rule has 
benefited us in a variety of ways; we are in every way better off now than 
we were before. But what to us is matter for regret is that the Queen-Empress 
does not take equal care of all her subjects. We live in a country which 1s 
separated from England by vast oceans; and cries of distress from this side of 
the waters do not reach the ears of the sovereign in England. It is true that we 
live under British rule, and we are reported to be happy; but who cares to know 
of the oppressions and wrong-doings which we are daily suffering from, and 
who cares to notice that we cannot live in security with our fair daughters 
and wives? 

Though we always suffer from disorders of the liver and spleen, our 
spleen gets ruptured only when an Englishman comes out shooting. The 
mouths of many Englishmen water at the sight of our young girls. Many 
Englishmen cannot tolerate that any of us should rise to any eminence. We 
natives eat only rice and potatoes, and a post which an Englishman holds for 
Rs. 500 a month, will therefore bring only Rs. 25 a month toa native. English- 
men coming from a far country get plenty of employment in India; but we, the 
children of the soil itself, cannot procure our living. We pray to Her Majesty 
the Queen that she may be pleased either to shoot down the whole race of 
‘natives, or to take some steps to ameliorate their condition—steps that will 

ensure their life, caste, honour, and female chastity. 

36. The er Chandrika of the 15th June writes as fol- 
OWS :— 

The Civil Service Examination in India will 
benefit all parties—Englishmen, Hindus, Mussul- 
mans. Englishmen will suffer no harm because the examination will continue 
to be held in England, and English youths will easily appear at it, and all 
fear of English youths being displaced by Indian youths can be banished by 
allotting a certain number of appointments to the former and a certain number 
to the latter. 

The Anglo-Indians will be highly benefitted by the change, for they will 
not require to send their boys home for education, and will be, therefore, spared 
their loss for exchange ; nor will Government suffer in any respect if the Civil 
Service Examination is held in India. Indian youths are now-a-days entering 
the Civil Service, and as District Magistrates are found to discharge their duties 
satisfactorily, there need be no fear of the Government being weakened by 
the change. 

The objection that Indian youths cannot be properly qualified for the 
service unless they get some English training is worthless. It is Indian experi- 
ence that 1s needed by Indian Civilians and not English experience, for the 
young men who will pass the examination will have to serve not in England, but 
in India, and experience confirms this view. : 

There are already many natives in the Civil Service—Gopendra 
Krishna, Nanda Krishna, Batabyal and others—who do their work admirabl 
without having received the least English training. It is simply childish to 
contend that some English training is indispensable to those who would be 
members of the Civil Service in India. 

The Civil Service Examination in India will also benefit the Muhammadans 
who cannot go to England early enough to compete for the Civil Service there, ’ 


Urrya Paprrs, 


387. The Uriya and Navasamvad of the 10th May and the Samvadvahika 
of the llth May report that Mr. C. A. Radice, 
an Assistant Settlement Officer, Balasore, forced 
open the front door of Babu Radha Shyam 
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UTK\L DIPKa, 
May 13th, 1893. 


( 486 ) 


Nisanka Mahapatra, a respectable zamindar of Balikhand, in the Bhadra, 
sub-division of the Balasore district, = in hand, entered into his house 
struck three or four blows against the door of his family god, went into 
the sacred precincts of his zanana bya back door, and there arrested the 
zamindar whom he carried ignominiously to Bhadrak, where he was thrown 
into the civil jail for four days, all offers of bail tendered in his behalf bein 
rejected, and he was afterwards released on payment of a fine of Rs, 50). 
Both the papers draw the attention of the authorities to the oppression which 
is said to have been committed on Saturday, the 29th April 1893, and remark 
that the illegal action of Mr. Radice has created a sensation among the people 

of the Balasore district. “~ ~ death cd Che Raia of 

a ' e death of the Raja of Nilgiri is mourn 
oe by all the native papers of Ceton, = ws 
39. The Utkaldipika of the 13th May regrets to observe that Mr. Cornish 
a ok the Magistrate of Balasore, did not make over 
perial of putish sudjccts PY certain British subjects for trial by the French 
authorities of Farashdanga without preliminary 
enquiry and without the sanction of the Local Government. 
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The 17th June 1893. 
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